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stimulations of a religious consciousness not intellectual in its process? 
Is there not a tension between the Church accepting a place in the social 
structure and the passion for remolding society by visions of the reign 
of God? It is when the story goes deeper than the record of events 
and exhibits an historical process involving these interior dynamic fac- 
tors that we arrive at a history " of the religion itself ", and it is then 
that the analogies in other religions come plainly to view and possibly 
illustrate one common trend of evolutionary movement. 

Francis A. Christie. 

Histoire de I'lntemationalisme. Par Christian L. Lange. Tome 
I., Jusqu'a la Paix de Westphalie, 164S. [Publications de 
1'Institut Nobel Norvegien, tome IV.] (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons; Christiania: H. Aschehoug. 1919. Pp. xv, 517.) 
The League of Nations: the Principle and the Practice. Edited by 
Stephen Pierce Duggan. (Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. 
1 919. Pp. xvii, 357. $2.50.) 

Modern internationalism, as Dr. Lange understands it, is based upon 
nationalism. It recognizes the value to society as a whole of the con- 
tinued existence of groups formed along national lines. It encourages 
the federation of these groups. It favors self-determination, demo- 
cratic movements, and the rights of minorities. It recognizes the im- 
portance of the economic factor, and is suspicious of groups that profit 
from armaments and protective tariffs. Any doubt of the correctness 
of this characterization would be dispelled by a perusal of the chapters 
contributed by American scholars to the book edited by Dr. Duggan, 
where all of these ideas appear, and most of them appear repeatedly. 

Dr. Lange has set himself the task of tracing the evolution of this 
conception in the medieval and modern world. The peace movement, 
whether it has been critical, arguing from humanitarian, ethical, or 
utilitarian grounds, or positive, emphasizing the solidarity of the human 
race, he includes in his study only as it has contributed to the growth 
of the international idea. Institutions as such he excludes, his aim 
being the writing of a history of ideas. 

What interests him in the ancient world is therefore its contribution 
of the idea of the fundamental unity of the human race, and the Roman 
tradition of political unity. What use the empire and the papacy made 
of the latter he needs little space to indicate. How organized Chris- 
tianity left to the heretics the doctrine of non-resistance and took for 
itself the role of militancy he also sketches briefly, pointing out the 
origin of Roosevelt's doctrine of righteous war in the formulas worked 
out by Augustine and Aquinas. The greater part of the volume is de- 
voted to a careful analysis of the writings of individual thinkers, and 
the extensive citations from works not easily obtainable are of great 
value. The author rescues Antonio Marini from undeserved obscurity, 
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and finds the value of Peter Dubois's contribution not so much in his 
scheme for arbitration as in his recognition of the necessity of some 
unifying principle to prevent anarchy among sovereign states. Without 
discussing in detail the great use made of arbitration in the Middle 
Ages, he draws attention to the coincidence of its desuetude and the 
emergence of the great powers. 

For the failure of the cosmopolitan humanists to interest themselves 
in the international problem Dr. Lange finds some compensation in the 
modern tone of their criticisms of war. He gives due credit to the 
sects also for keeping alive the pacifist tradition, although with regard 
to the Anabaptists he places too great confidence in Belfort Bax, and 
errs in attributing to the Fifth Monarchy men as a whole the pacifism 
which was championed by some individual members of the sect. 

An interesting connection is made between the beginnings of inter- 
national law and the criticism of war on moral grounds. Attention is 
called to the enunciation by Gentilis of many of the principles that char- 
acterize modern internationalism, and in connection with Grotius the 
question is raised whether the recognition of the principle of neutrality, 
and the elaboration of regulations for war, have not hindered rather 
than helped the development of internationalism. On the other hand 
Dr. Lange demonstrates how the criticisms of war engendered during 
the period of religious wars by a realization of the futility of the sacri- 
fices war entails, passed over into schemes for international organiza- 
tion which would make such sacrifices unnecessary. The services of 
Cruce in pointing out the economic causes of war, his provision for the 
enforcement of peace, and his proposal of a " moral equivalent of war " 
in the stimulation of productive activity, entitle him, in Dr. Lange's 
opinion, to the title of the first genuine internationalist. He points out 
how unfortunate it was that the school that followed Sully did not em- 
phasize his recognition of the importance of the principle of nation- 
ality, instead of following the impracticable views which have helped to 
discredit internationalism. 

This bare outline does scant justice to the wealth of material brought 
together by the distinguished secretary general of the Interparliamentary 
Union, whose happy combination of scholarship and knowledge of af- 
fairs especially fit him to make this valuable contribution to intellectual 
history and international thinking. The later volumes of his study will 
be awaited with eager interest. 

Citations made by Dr. Lange from Campanella on the importance of 
nationality, from Johann Neumayer on the right of nations to free 
access to the sea, from Sully on freedom of the seas, from Victoria on 
the problem of backward nations, and from Cruce on equality of trade 
relations, would make fitting texts for chapters in the co-operative work 
which Dr. Duggan has edited. It was issued soon after the publication 
of the covenant of the League of Nations, and admirably fulfills its 
purpose of providing material for the formation of an intelligent opinion 
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upon the covenant and upon the advisability of its adoption by the 
United States. Not the least valuable part is the editor's introductory 
chapter, in which he shows the inevitability of the war under existing 
international conditions, and analyzes the more important provisions of 
the covenant. The political history of twenty-five centuries is brilli- 
antly condensed into thirty-two pages, with attempts at international 
organization as a guiding thread. There is, however, no adequate 
sketch of the background of economic history to make more intelligible 
the economic problems which are ably discussed in other chapters. 
Notably skillful use has been made, in the chapter on essentials of a 
league of peace, of the history of failures of nineteenth-century attempts 
at international organization and control. The account of the history, 
implications, and possibilities of the Monroe Doctrine is a model of 
condensed statement, and the difficult problem of freedom of the seas is 
ably handled. The possibilities as well as the difficulties of international 
control as a solution of vexed problems are shown by men who had 
intimate knowledge of the war-time experiments along those lines. Al- 
together the book should be found invaluable as a clear, untechnical 
discussion of the problems and possibilities, for America, of a league of 
nations. 

Louise Fargo Brown. 

The Stonor Letters and Papers, 1290-1483. Edited from the Orig- 
inal Documents in the Public Record Office by Charles Leth- 
bridge Kingsford, M.A., F.S.A. In two volumes. [Camden 
Third Series, vols. XXIX., XXX.] (London: Royal Historical 
Society. 1919. Pp. Ivi, 165; 224.) 

The publication of this hitherto unknown collection of letters and 
papers is a notable historical and literary event. The only closely simi- 
lar collection in print is that known as the Paston Letters, which were 
published first in 1787 but were not completely known until Gairdner's 
authoritative edition appeared between 1872 and 1875. Now after 
nearly half a century we have Mr. Kingsford editing The Stonor Letters 
and Papers, 1200-1483, as a companion collection. The Royal Historical 
Society is to be congratulated on this publication and on the selection 
of an editor. Although these two volumes contain only 333 documents, 
about one-third of the number in the Paston Letters, Mr. Kingsford is 
undoubtedly right in his statement (introd., p. xxxviii) : " The Stonor 
Letters are next to the Paston Letters by far the most considerable col- 
lection of private correspondence of the fifteenth century which has yet 
come to light." 

The first documents in the collection, belonging to the reigns of 
Edward I. and Edward II., show us the Stonor family established as 
landowners at or near the village of Stonor in Oxfordshire, bordering 
on Bucks. The first really prominent and important member of the 



